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THE KINSHIP OF THE TUSAYAN VILLAGERS. 

BY J. WALTER PEWKES. 

I have already discussed the consanguinity of one of the 
pueblos on the East mesa of Tusayan. the Tanoan community 
called Ha.no. There are two other villages, Walpi and Sitcomovi, 
on this mesa, the people of which speak the Hopi language and 
do not understand the Tanoan. Sitcomovi, the smaller and the 
later founded of these, is likewise more composite in its blood 
kinship. 

A recount* of the population led me to distrust the figures 
given in the last census report (1891) and to publish the accom- 
panying enumeration, which is thought to be more reliable. 

The object of the present article is to analyze this census as a 
contribution to the discussion of the affinities of the Hopi, for it 
is believed that until this is done we are groping in the dark in 
trying to answer the question of Tusayan kinship. 

It is doubtful whether Walpi at the time (1540) " Tuzan " was 
visited by Tobar occupied its present site. Indeed, two places 
on the lower terrace of the mesa are still pointed out as sites of 
the village, even after the advent of the first Spanish expedi- 
tions. It is quite impossible to determine the exact date when a 
settlement was first made on the present site of Walpi, although 
some of the old men declare that it was subsequent to the great 
rebellion of 1680. A mission, called San Bernardino, was built 
in early times at Awatobi ; another (San Bartolome de Jongopavi) 
at Cufiopavi, and a third f (San Francisco de Oraibi y Gualpi) 

*The census used in this article was made for me by the late A. M. 
Stephen in his work for the Hemenway Expedition. The discussion in 
this article is confined to the inhabitants of the East mesa. 

f I have never had the site of the mission at Oraibi pointed out, but 
there is a legend of the existence of one on the " Moen Kopi wash." 
The Navajos report the existence of ruins of missions at Canon Tseyi 
(Chelly) and Canon Chaco, but these have not been verified. 
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at either Oraibi or Walpi* The situations of the first two are 
known to me, but that of the last is more problematical. 

About the only remnants of the Tusayan missions, except that 
of Awatobi, now visible are beams from the same in kivas and in 
private houses, and fragments of the old bells, of which last the 
Keam collection has three specimens. The upright walls of por- 
tions of the Awatobi mission still stand, affording a good idea of 
its former size and general character ; but of the others even the 
position is doubtful and their ground plan very obscure. The 
possible site of the Walpi mission, Kisakovi, is on the southwest 
point of the mesa on the lower terrace. The place is called 
Niicaki, but attempts to determine the derivation of either 
Nucaki or Kisakovi have not been satisfactory. An intelligent 
Hopi, Totci, who speaks a little Spanish, said that Nucaki is 
equivalent to " Misa Casa " or mass-house, an exact aboriginal 
conception of a mission. 

The time of the Spaniards (Wa-pa-nob-na(s) or "long-gowned 
men " is held in universal detestation by the Hopi, and many, 
probably somewhat distorted, stories are told of their priests 
and the onerous duties they imposed upon the Indians. It is 
extremely difficult to arrive at any clear or accurate knowledge 
of this epoch from traditional sources, and it seems incredible 
that the few Spaniards who lived in Tusayan could have forced 
the Hopi to carry the beams for their missions from the far- 
distant mountains or to erect the great buildings. Probably the 
stories of their immorality have some basis of truth, but have 
been more or less exaggerated, and today none of the old men 
have a good word to say of the people who brought to them the 
horse, sheep, peaches, melons, and many other valuable gifts. 

The great antiquity which has been ascribed to the present 
pueblo, Walpi, is not supported by a close examination of evi- 
dences. The houses now standing are certainly not over two 

*As this paper is going to press my attention is called by Mr. F. W. 
Hodge, of the Bureau of Ethnology, to a reference by Agustin de Vetancurt, 
in his Cronica de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio de Mexico, p. 321, to the 
mission of " San Francisco de Oraybe " with " una aldea llamada Gual- 
pimas." It would thus appearthat Oraibi was the mission seat and Walpi 
its visita at the time of the Pueblo revolt of 1680, soon after which Vetan- 
curt's work was written. 
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hundred years old, and there was no pueblo there in 1540, when 
Tusayan was first visited, although Awatobi was in its prime at 
that time. In that year Walpi was a hamlet in the foot hills 
possibly with the same name, but inconspicuous both in size and 
population. Even when the Spanish missions were built the 
settlement was so small that it was a parish of Oraibi and not as 
important as Cuflopavi. I have not seen any evidence to support 
the statement that in the great rebellion the Spanish priests 
were thrown from the top of the mesa; but if this were done, I 
doubt whether it took place on the East mesa, since the chapel 
or mission to which the fathers would naturally retreat was in 
the plain, and the pueblo at that time was not on the mesa 
summit. There may have been some houses or watch-towers 
on the present site of Walpi at that time and before the first 
arrival of the Spaniards, but the majority of the people did not 
leave the old site until about the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.* 

We must remember, in discussing the consanguinity of the 
people of Walpi and its colony, Sitcomovi, that additions to it 
came from several towns which are now in ruins, and that until 
we know something of the origin of the people of these pueblos 
we are dealing with doubtful data. Awatobi no doubt con- 
tributed many colonists. Sikyatki, which was destroyed by the 
warriors of Walpi, furnished its contribution, especially women. 
The people of Payiipki no doubt left some of their number when 
they moved back to the Rio Grande region. All of these ele- 
ments must be considered when we follow the legendary history, 
and all point to the composite nature of the survivors. 

The approximate date of the founding of Walpi on its present 
site is probably not far from the year 1700. While the people 
lived on the first terrace the settlement was small, as indicated 
by the size of the ground plan of the ruin and the surrounding 
mounds. The first houses were probably erected at Sitcomovi 
and Hano in the next two decades, 1700-1720. There is no 
available means of ascertaining how long the ancestors of the 
Walpians lived on the site of the former town. 

*The name " Gualpi," however, appears in the Spanish accounts as 
early as 1600, which, if my theory of the age of the present town is cor- 
rect, would prove that it was applied to the pueblo on its old site. 
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Victor Mindeleff, in his valuable report on " Pueblo Architec- 
ture," describes several Tusayan ruins to which we may look for 
the former homes of some of the ancestors of the present in- 
habited pueblos. There are several others not mentioned by 
him which undoubtedly furnished their quota. Many of these 
ruins are of considerable size and bear evidence of antiquity or 
long occupancy; others were but temporary halting places. 
Each was a feudal community, acting for its own interest and 
often at war with its neighbors. This internal strife and the 
inroads of hostile nomads led to continual abandonment of old 
and the construction of new villages, and in many instances to 
amalgamation of semi-sedentary peoples. 

The Hopi have traditions that the inhabitants of some of their 
ancient pueblos, now in ruins, have migrated in a body to the 
Rio Grande country, and these legends are historically probable, 
as in the case of the so-called Moquifios. 

Fifty years ago some very old women still lived who remem- 
bered the abandonment of Payiipki, now a ruin close to the 
trail from Walpi to Oraibi, on the Middle mesa. The immi- 
grants left the country, it was said, when the women were little 
girls and went to the Great River. The Rio Grande pueblo, 
Sandia, is now called by the Hopi Payiipki because settled by 
them. It is not improbable that these people were the thirty 
families brought out of Tusayan a century ago by Franciscan 
fathers, as recorded in historical documents. I find no tradition 
that any considerable number of people from Awatobi escaped 
the destruction of their pueblo and settled in the east, and con- 
sequently cannot follow Bourke in his identification of the 
Moquifios with the refugees from Awatobi. 

The story of the destruction of Sikyatki (Yellow House) is a 
fair example of the disastrous feuds and continual tragedies 
which have dotted our southwest with ruined pueblos. 

The site of this pueblo can readily be made out in the foot- 
hills below the gap (Walla), to the right of the trail from Keam's 
Canon. It must have been a town of considerable size and age ; 
but continual altercations and disputes with the Walpians about 
fields and springs led to an attack when the warriors were away. 
The place was destroyed and the women captured, while many 
of the inhabitants found refuge in Awatobi, where they trans- 
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mitted their grievances, which had their influence no doubt in 
increasing the animosity between this pueblo and Walpi. Ex- 
cept the fact that Sikyatki fell before the destruction of Awatobi 
(1700), we know little or nothing of the date of this prehistoric 
tragedy. 

The following tables give an analysis of the census of the two 
pueblos, Walpi and Sitcomovi, which, in connection with that 
of Hano, already previously published, give a good idea of the 
gentile and family kinship of the men, women, and children 
now living on East mesa : 

Summary of Walpi Gerties. 



Families.* 



A '-la 

Pat'-ki 

Tcii-a 

Pa'-kab. . . . 
Ko'-kop . . . 

Ta'bo 

Tu'-wa .... 
Ho'-nau-uh 
Ka-tci'-na.. 

A'-sa 

Pi'-ba 

Ho-na'-ni .. 

Sitcomovi.. 

Hano 

Cipaulovi .. 

Zuni 

Jemez 



Men. 



Women. 



24 

18 

14 

8 

10 

10 

6 

2 

4 

13 

1 

1 



22 
24 
10 
8 
7 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 



Bovs. 



11 
13 

8 
4 

T 

i 
l 
l 

2 

1 



Girls. 



11 
2 
3 
4 
3 
3 



Residents in Walpi born elsewhere. 



10 
8 
1 
2 
1 



133 



86 



43 



28 



Totals. 



68 

57 

35 

24 

21 

19 

11 

5 

10 

16 

1 

1 



10 
8 
1 
2 
1 

290f 



* Strictly speaking, phratries or collections of gentes or peoples, 
nyu-mHi(s). 

tThe total population of Walpi in 1891, according to the Census Bulle- 
tin, was 232, or 117 males, 115 females. Of these we are told 193 speak 
Indian, and one is able to write the same. In the seven villages six 
Hopi were found who could "write Indian;" but not one could "read 
Indian" after he had written it. Certainly the literary accomplish- 
ments of these six could not have been very extensive. 
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Adults Born in Waipi — Non-residents. 
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Residence. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Sitcomovi 

Hano 


13 

12 

1 

1 

4 


5 


18 

12 

1 

1 
4 
1 
1 

4 


Micofiinovi 

Zufii 






Jemez 


1 
1 

2 


Acoma 




Elsewhere 


2 


33 


9 


42 



Total population of Walpi 290 

Non-residents 42 

Actual enumeration December 1, 1893. . 248 
Summary of Sitcomovi Gentes. 



Families. 


Men. 


Women. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Totals. 


Ho-na'-ni 

A'-sa 

Pat'-ki 


18 
12 
2 
3 
4 
1 


6 
11 
4 
2 
1 
2 
4 


3 
5 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 


5 
7 
3 
5 
4 
1 
3 


32 
35 
10 


Tii'-wa 


13 


Ta'-bo 


12 


Ko'-kop 

Pi'-ba 


7 
8 


Ka-tci'-na 


2 


2 



Residents in Sitcomovi Born Elsewhere. 



Paiute mother ; 


} 2 




1 




3 


Walpi father. . . 


1 


1 


2 


Cufiopavi 

Walpi 


i 

13 
6 

} 




1 


5* 






18 








6 


Navajo mother; 


1 






1 


Walpi father. . . 










64 


37 


20 


29 


150 



* A considerable number, when we remember how seldom the daughter 
leaves the maternal home. There are good reasons for this, and, strictly 
speaking, in this instance there is no significant violation of the matriar- 
chal right involved. 
51 
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A dults Born in SUcomovi — Non-residents. 



Residence. 


Men. 


Women. 


Walpi 


10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 




Mieofiinovi 


Awatobi 


Hano 


Elsewhere 




15 





Total population of Sitcomovi 150 

Non-residents 15 



Actual enumeration December 1, 1893. *133 

In the preceding tables the several families who live in houses 
lately constructed in the plain are referred to the village from 
which they came. Most of these live on the mesa in winter, but 
the number which permanently occupy their homes near the 
fields will increase with the progress of time. 

Each of the above-mentioned nyu-mu(s), or peoples, contains 
several gentes, a knowledge of which has an important bearing 
on Tusayan kinships. As the determination of these groups is 
difficult, the classification is often obscure. In his " Study of 
Pueblo Architecture," Mindeleff, on Stephen's authority, has 
given a somewhat different roster of the gentile and larger groups 
of the Hopi, but on later studies the last-mentioned author was 
led to change some of his opinions in regard to classification 
and to add certain gentes to the different families. From these 
later conclusions and corrections resulting from my observations 
I present the following enumeration of gentes as a nearer ap- 
proximation to a correct classification, but the arrangement f is 
still in a measure provisional, although in the main reliable as 
a general presentation of the subject: 

* The Census Bulletin (1891) reported 103 persons, 
f The larger groups, nyu-mu, are mentioned in turn with the list of 
gentes, wiin-wu(s), in each. 
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A'-la-nyu-mu, Horn People. 

AY- wun-wii, Horn. 

Pan'-wa " Mountain sheep. 

So-wi'-in-wa " Deer. 

Tciib'-i-yo " Antelope. 

Tcai'-zri-sa " Elk. 

Le'-hii " Seed grass. 

A'-nii " Red ant. 

To-ko'-a-nii " Black ant. 

Wu-ko'-a-nu " Great ant. 

Ci'-wa-nii " Ant. 

Le-li-o-tii " Tiny ant (sp. incog.). 

Ca-kwa'-len-ya " Blue Flute. 

Ma-si'-len-ya " Drab or all colors Flute (extinct at Walpi). 

Some authorities say the Flute and A'-la were originally dis- 
tinct groups. Others enumerate a house gens, Kik-wun-wu, 
among the Horn people. 

The Flute people came to Walpi after the Snake, and the 
episode of their historical advent is dramatized in the Flute 
ceremony. At the biennial celebration of the Le'-len-ti or Flute 
observance the chiefs of the Bear and Snake societies formally 
receive the Flute. As representatives of the latter approach 
Walpi a line of meal is drawn on the ground to close * the trail 
and the Snake and Bear chiefs, accompanied by two girls, stand 
behind it. Each girl carries a flat basket tray, on which is a 
ti'-po-ni, or chieftain's badge, covered with a blanket. They rep- 
resent the two Snake virgins, and are accompanied by a boy, 
representing the Snake youth. As the Flute chief advances to 
the meal on the ground, the ti'-po-ni(s) are uncovered and the 
Flute chief presents the girls and boy with the amulets and the 
small wooden cylinder used by them in the ceremonies of the 
last day, as described in my account of the Cipaulovi Flute. 
These objects are similar to those on the heads of the lightning 
symbols in the Snake ceremonials, as described in my account 

* This method of closing the trail by a line of sacred meal is mentioned 
in early Spanish writings. 
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of the Snake dance. After this formal reception, the Flute 
chiefs are escorted to the kiva. 

Pat-ki-nyu-m/u, Water-house People. 

Pat'-ki- wiin-wu, Water-house. 
Ka'-u " Corn. 

O'-mow-uh " Rain cloud. 
Ta-fia-ka " Rainbow. 

Ta'-la-wi-pi-ki " Lightning. 
Kwan " Agave. 

Si-vwa-pi " Bigelovia graveolens. 
Pa'-wi-kya " Aquatic animal (duck). 
Pa'-kwa " Frog. 

Pa-va-ti-ya '' Small aquatic creatures except fishes ; tad- 
pole. 

This people came from the red land of the South, called 
Pa-lat'-kwa-bi. Where this land was is enigmatical, but it was 
somewhere in the great-cactus region. Anawita, the leader of 
this people, is chief of the Warrior Society, Kwa'-kwan-ti, which 
brought the cult of the Plumed Snake to Tusayan. 

Tcu'-a nyti-mu, Snake People.* 



Tcii'-a- 


wun-wii, 


, Snake. 


To'-ho-iih 


u 


Puma. 


Hii'-wi 


u 


Dove. 


U'-cii 


a 


Columnar cactus. 


Pu-na' 


u 


Fruit of cactus. 


Yu'-nii 


ti 


Opuntia. 


Na'-bowii 


C( 


" frutescens. 
Extinct. 


Tii-bic 


wun-wii. 


, Sorrow. 


Pa'-tun 


u 


Squash. 



* Much obscurity pertains to the relationship of the Snake phratry and 
the Snake priesthood, and it is interesting to find Wiki, the Antelope chief, 
enrolled as a member of this people and notamong the Horn people. On 
the other hand, we find the Flute people closely associated with the Horn 
(A'-la) people, to whom belong the Deer and other horned gentes. As 
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A'-to-ko 


wufi-wii 


, Crane. 


Ke'-le 


u 


Pigeonhawk. 


Tci-nuna 


a 


Thistle. 



Pa'-kab nyu-mu, Reed People. 

Pa'-kab wiifi-wu, Phragmites communis. 

Kwa'-hu" " Eagle. 

Kwa'-yo • " Hawk. 

Ko-yo'-no " Turkey. 

Ta-wa " Sun. 

Pa-lufi-am " Palufia-ho-ya is the twin brother 

of Pu-u-kon-ho-ya. 
Co-hii '• Several (?). 

Some authorities include Owl and Mocking-bird. 

Ko'-kop nyu-mii, Woods People. 

Ko-kop- wiifi-wu, Woods. 

I'-sau-iih " Coyote. 

Kwe'-wu-iih " Wolf. 

Si-kya'-tai-yo " Yellow fox. 
Le-tai-yo " Gray fox. 

has been shown, the Snake ceremonial, called the Snake dance, is con- 
trolled not by the chief of the Snake priests, but by Wiki, an Antelope, 
who is a member of the Cactus gens of the Snake phratry. The totems of 
two of the gentes of the Horn people are Antelopes. We have, then, this 
strange connection — the chief of the Antelope priesthood controlling the 
Snake ceremonials, while the Deer and Antelope gentes belong to the 
Horn phratry to which the Flute priesthood is allied. I can only interpret 
it as one more likeness between these two sacerdotal organizations, the 
Snake and the Flute fraternities. It looks as if those who say that the 
Flute people were formerly distinct from the Horn people were right, 
but we must remember, as I shall show from a roster of the Snake 
Society, that the religious fraternities are not confined to the members of 
a family of the same name. This perplexing condition of the presence of 
Horn gentes in Snake ceremonials and of Snake gentes in an Antelope 
fraternity is interpreted as another likeness between the Snake and Flute 
celebrations in addition to those mentioned elsewhere. 

To complicate the subject, the Snake priests scout the idea that they 
are related in any way to the Flutes as a society. Their rituals, how- 
ever, seem to me to prove that they are in some way connected. 
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Zro-ho-na wiin-wu, Small mammal (sp. incog.). 



Ma-si' 


u 


Ma-sau-uh. 


E-o'-to-to 


it 


A supernatural being. 


Tii-vo'-ii 


u 


Pifion. 


Ho'-ko 


It 


Juniper. 


A-wat' 


a 


Bow. 


Si-kyatci 


u 


Small yellow (?) bird. 


Tii-vti-tci 


u 


Small red bird. 



Tab nyu-mti, Cottontail Rabbit People. 

Tab wiifi-wu, Cottontail rabbit. 
So'-wi " Hare. 

Tu-wa' nyu-mu, Sand People. 

Tii-wa wiin-wii, Sand or earth. 
Kii'-kutc " Lizard, reptile. 

Si'-hii " Flower. 

Na'-na-wii " Small striped squirrel. 

Ho'-naiv-uh, Bear People. 

Hon'- wiin-wii, Bear. 
To-ko-tci " Wild cat. 
Tco'-ro " Bird (blue). 

Ko'-kyufi-iih " Spider. 

Ka-tci'-na nyu-mu, Ka-tci-na People. 

Ka-tci'na wiifi-wu, Ka-tci'-na. 

Gya'-zro " Gy-az'-ro. 

Afi-wu'-si " Raven. 

Si-kya-tci " Yellow bird. 

Ta-wa-ma-na ;< Black bird, yellow ? 

Sa-lab' " Spruce. 

Sii-hiib " Cottonwood, broad leaf. 

Tca'-kwai-na nyH-mu* 

Tca'kwai-na wiifi-wii. 

As- " Asa. 

* Likewise called A'-sa nyft-mA. 
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Kwin-yap wiifi-wft, Oak. 

Hoc'-boa " Chapparal cock 

Po'-si wu " Magpie. 

Tci'-sro " Snow bunting. 

Pi-ba nyti-m4, Tobacco People. 

Pib-wiin-wii, Tobacco. 
Tcofi " Pipe (tco-no). 

Ho-na-ni-nyd-md, Badger People. 

Ho-na'-ni wiifi-wu, Badger. 

Mii-i-nyan " Porcupine. 

Wi-co-ko " Turkey buzzard. 

Bu'-li " Butterfly. 

Ka-tci'-na " Ka-tci'-na. 

In looking over the classification of gentes given above, it is 
difficult to make out any definite law of association. It can 
readily be understood why gentes named from horned mam- 
mals should be placed in the Horn people and why the two 
kinds of rabbits should form the Tab-ny<i-m&. The foxes, 
coyotes, and wolves naturally go together, and in the associa- 
tion of the eagle, hawk, turkey, and sun we meet a widespread 
aboriginal conception. Why the ants should be associated with 
the Horn people or the Agave with the Water House is not as 
clear. Not until we are able to trace back the origin of the 
names, a probability which now seems impossible to realize, can 
we hope to discover the meaning of the singular grouping of 
Hopi gentes. 

For names of gente3 animals have the preference, there being 
forty six of these out of eighty-five totems. Plant names desig- 
nate twenty-one, and all other objects eighteen. There are, 
however, only four peoples named from animals, three from 
plants, and six from all other objects. 

There is so much obscurity in the information derived from 
legends in regard to the direction whence these family groups 
came to Tusayan that this testimony should not be given too 
much weight. The following data were obtained on this point : 
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Families. 


Direction. 


1 j A'-la, Horn 


> Kwactapabi, or due north. 

- These three from the south. 

Junction of the San Juan 

and Colorado rivers. 
Near Micofiinovi. 

> Rio Grande.* 

(?)t 

("Originally from the Rio 
I Grande country, but ac- 
■{ cording to tradition lived 
1 for some time near Sik- 
L yatki. 

Abiquiu. 

Awatobi.J 

Kicyuba, \ a spring sacred 
to" Ka-tci'-na(s). 


1 Len'-ya, Flute 


2. Pat'-ki, Water House . . 
o f Tii'-wa, Earth 


d -\Ku-ku-ti, Lizard 

4 /Ta-bo, Cotton-tail rabbit. 

\ So-wi, Hare . . 

5. Tcii'-a, Snake 


6. Pa-kab', Reed 


'• \ I' sau-uh, Coyote 

8. Ho'-naii-uh, Bear, 

n f Ka-tei'-na, Ka-tci'na — 

10. A'-sa, Tansy Mustard . . . 

11. Pi'-ba, Tobacco 





The legends of the sequence of the advent of the above peoples 
in Tusayan are also obscure, but the following has been given as 

probable : 

1. Ho'-nau-uh. - JPa'-kab. 

2. Tcii'-a. °- \ Ko-kop. 

3. A'-la. f, ) Ho-na'-nit 

" \ Ka-tci'-na. 

7. Pi'-ba, 1700 A. D. 

8. A'-sa, 1700-1710 A. D. 



o. A' -ia. 
f Pat'-ki. 

(?) 4. \ Tii'-wa. 
(Ta'-bo. 



*After reaching Tusayan they built Sikyatki, which they occupied until 
its destruction. 

fMany conflicting stories are told about the original home of this 
people. They are said to have been the first people to arrive in Tusayan 
and were associated with the Snake people in the reception of the Flute. 
The Bear is still personified in the Snake ceremonials, but although re- 
puted to be the oldest people in Walpi they are at present almost extinct 
in that pueblo, and are not represented in Sitcomovi. 

% This people was strong in Awatobi. The ancestor of the oldest Snake 
woman in Walpi claims descent from Awatobi, but the Snake people are 
not mentioned from this pueblo. 

\ The Badger people and the Ka-tci'-naCs) are almost intimately asso- 
ciated. The Badger people first came to Walpi when the village was on 
the old site, and some of them went on to Awatobi, from which they re- 
turned after the fall of that pueblo. 
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We can safely follow the legends that the first three families 
came in the order mentioned. The dates of the arrivals of the 
last two are probably accurately given, but there is much doubt 
about the others. The Ho-na'-ni(s) and the Ka-tci'-na(s) were 
late arrivals, probably not long before 1700. I doubt whether 
the Hopi had any true Ka-tci'na* dances in the early times, and 
ascribe them to the Ho-na'-ni, who brought this cult from the 
eastern or Rio Grande pueblos. In the earliest times this cult 
was probably unknown, as the legends distinctly state that the 
Ho-na'-ni brought it to Walpi when they came. 

This is such an important conclusion that legendary evidence 
supporting it may very properly be presented in this place. 

A variant of the origin of the Ho-na'-ni people is as follows : 

Certain Ka-tci'-na(s) came from Kicuba to Oraibi. In a field 
near that village they gave exhibitions f during the day and 
stood in four lines inclosing a hollow square. At the termina- 
tion of their songs, Ho-na'-ni came up from the At-kya-a (below) 
through a si'^pa-pu in the center of the square. On his back he 
carried a bundle containing all the charms (fia'-hu) known to 
the Hopi, and in his left hand a wing feather of the buzzard. 
He said : " I have come, knowing all charms ; I bear the feather 
with which to perform na-vo'-tci-wa (purification) and drive 
away all bodily ills ; J all people have this feather now I have 
brought it." 

The Ka-tci'-na(s) then all responded, " An'-tcai ; § now we shall 
change into the Ho-na'-ni-nyu-mu, and you shall be chief." 

The chief and a great many of the Ka-tci'-na-nyu-mu stopped 
at Oraibi, but others went on to Cuiiopavi and Miconinovi and 
exhibited, but did not remain. They then went to the early 
Walpi (on the terrace), where many remained, but a considerable 
number went on to Awatobi. When that pueblo was destroyed 
some of the survivors of the Ho-na'-ni were taken to Miconinovi. 
Thus it happens that there are Badger people at Oraibi, Miconi- 
novi, and at the East mesa, and hence likewise the intimate as- 
sociation of the Ho-na'-ni and Ka-tci'-na' v s). Many other stories 

* I regard the name Ka-tci'-na, applied to this cult, as foreign to the 
Hopi tongue, and derived from eastern peoples. 

f Danced and sang as Ka-tci-na(s) are wont to in their celebrations. 

t This chief was the first Poc'-wymp-ki-ya or true shamans, an organi- 
zation now extinct in Walpi. 

g A response equivalent to "Amen." 
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might be given in which the Badger people are associated with 
the Ka-tci'-na(s), and all point in the same direction, viz., that 
this cult was brought to the East mesa by the Badgers before the 
fall of Awatobi. 

The supposition that the Ho-na'-ni brought the Ka-tci'-na 
cult, which was a novel one, may account for their separation 
from the Walpians and the consequent founding of Sitcomovi. 
As they claim to have come from the Rio Grande, where this 
cult was strong, it was perfectly natural for the A'-sa people to 
assimulate with them as they did at Sitcomovi. 

The A'-sa people* are admitted by all to be composite or to 
have Tanoan, Navajo, and Hopi blood. They number thirty- 
five in Sitcomovi, or about one-fourth of the complete enumera- 
tion. At Walpi, however, th Ay strength is not so great; but 
even there we find sixteen out of the whole population, or about 
one-sixteenth. If faith can be put in legendary history, we can 
legitimately conclude that between a fifth and a sixth of the in- 
habitants of these two pueblos are composite, or of Tanoan, Atha- 
pascan, and Hopi blood. With the exception of the admixture 
through the A'-sa family, there is little evidence that there is a 
large amount of Navajo blood in the remaining phratries. 

The other families who claim the Rio Grande region as the 
home of their ancestors are the Ko'-kop, Ho'-nau-uh, and Ka- 
tci'-na, with a total of thirty-six persons, about the number of 
the A'-sa people. 

The Ho'-nau-uh or Bear people claim to be the oldest people 
of Walpi. Their advent is said to have been even previous to 
that of the Snake (Tcii'-a). There is this evidence that they 
were at the East Mesa before the Flutes. In the historical dram- 
atization f which biennially celebrates the coming of the Flute 
people, Winuta, who personifies the Bear chief, and Hofi'-yi, who 
is to be the chief of the Snake Antelopes at the death of Wiki, 
are the two official personages who formally receive the Flute 
chief, and Winuta is spokesman. 

A petition to the general Government was circulated among 
the Tusayan villages last year and the totem signatures of the 

* The A'-sa people are sometimes called the Tea kwai'-na people. Tca- 
kwai'-na is one of the Ka-tcK-naCs). 

1 1 shall in a subsequent article describe in detail this most interesting 
historical dramatization and its important bearings on the sequence ol 
the arrival of the Bear, Snake, and Flute peoples at Walpi. 
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heads of the important families were obtained. These signatures 
were made by the leading male members of the families, and 
have an ethnological interest as confirmatory of the division of 
the people into clans and families. As, however, our present 
discussion pertains to the East mesa, I have given only the 
names and corresponding totems of those who live at this place. 
By social standing is meant the rank of the man in the sacer- 
dotal society to which he belongs. 



Family. 


Name. 


Totem. 


Social standing. 


A'-la 




Antelope. 
Hoofs of moun- 
tain sheep. 
Antelope. 






Si-kya-ven-tima . 
Ha-ha-we 




Pat'-ki 


Supela 

Kwatcakwa 

Sikaustewa 

Kwaa 


Eain cloud and 

corn stalk. 

<< 

Rain cloud 

tt 






Sun priest (chief). 








Tcii'-a 


Hofi-yi 




Represents Snake 
chief in the 
Flute. 

Antelope chief. 




Samiwiki 

Kopeli 


Columnar cactus. 

Snake 

Snake and bird. 




Uiiyawa (S) 




Pa-kab' 




Phragmites com- 
munis. 

it 

u 

Pii-u-kon-ho-ya . 






Tuwasmi 

Kanii 


in Flute cere- 
mony. 

"Priesthood of 
Bow" (chief). 








Ko'-kop 


Nasyunweve 


Ma-sau-wuh. 








Ta'-bo 




Rabbit.* 











*No signature of a member of these families was obtained on the East 
mesa, but the totems mentioned were obtained from Oraibi and the 
Middle mesa. 
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Family. 


Name. 


Totem. 


Social standing. 


Tu'-wa 


Kakapti 


Lizard * 


Antelope courier. 










Bear's paw.t 














He-he-a 


Ka-tci'-na chief. 








A'-sa 


Symotiwa 

Suyiiku 

Nahu. 
Nuvati (S) 


Tca-kwai-na. 

6 " 

Rabbit stick. 




Pi'-ba 


Hani 


Tobacco flower. 










Ho'-na-ni 


Yoyowaya (S). . . 
Tunuma (S) 


Mythic badger. 
Badger claws. 





The social division of the villagers into families must he kept 

distinct in mind from that of the sacerdotal fraternities. These 

latter include many members of all the former. To show what 

is meant I have analyzed the Antelope and Snake fraternities in 

the following lists : 

Walpi and Silcomovi. 

Kopeli (chief) Tcii-a (Snake) 9 

Sikyahonawa " 

Nuva'oyi " 

Momi " 

Nuvawiinu " 

Ca'na " 

Ho'nauuh (Lesma) " 

Marantaka " 

Kiit'cve " 

Su'pela Pat'-ki (Water house) 7 

Kwatcakwa " 

*The totem of several men of the Earth family is a circle, representing 
the horizon. 

t No signature of a member ol these families was obtained on the East 
mesa, but the totems mentioned were obtained from Oraibi and the 
Middle mesa. 
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Makiwa Pat'-ki (Water house) 7 

Poc'to " 

Sitaima " 

Sikyauistiwa " 

Nasimoki .... " 

Talahoya A'ea (Tansy mustard) 7 

Lomanankwiicu " 

Sikyatala " 

Niivati " 

Mai - " 

Gyacusru " 

Puryato " 

Siyiikuli Ho-na'-ni (Badger) 3 

Yoyowaiya " 

Ami " 

Hani Pi'-ba (Tobacco) 2 

Sikyatufianma " 

Kanu Pa'-kab (Reed) 2 

Piba " 

Siskyauma Ta'-bo (Rabbit) 2 

Hofiabi " 

Lomayamtiwa Ka-tci'-na 

Tiihkwi A'-la (Horn) 

Tcono -.Len'-ya (Flute) 

Nakavu Ko-kop (Wood) 1 

Sikyabotima, Tu-wa (Earth) 1 



I) 



Total in Walpi and Sitcomovi 37 

Hano. 

Pa'tufituhpi Ku'-lon (Corn) 2 

Ka'no " 

Wi'wila. O'-ku-wa (Cloud) 1 

Tc'oyo Ka-tci'-na 1 



Total in Hano. 



The above list, to which must be added two active members 
of the Snake fraternity from the Middle mesa, makes forty-three, 
the present membership from the following families : 

A-la 2 Tu'-wa 1 

Pat'-ki 7 Ka-tci'-na 1 

Tcii'-a 9 A'-sa 7 

Pa-kab 2 Pi'-ba 2 

Ko'-kop 1 Ho-na'-ni 3 

Ta'-bo 2 
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It appears from the above that the strongest family in this 
organization is the Snake, with nine members, but the Pat'-ki 
and A'-sa are ea3y seconds, each with seven members. The 
Bear is not represented. By consulting the census we learn that 
there are but two members of this ancient family in both Walpi 
and Sitcomovi, and it is therefore not strange that it is the only 
one not represented in the Snake priesthood. The leading 
family, Tdi'-a, is confined to Walpi ; the Pat'-ki, another power- 
ful component, is strong in Walpi and weak in Sitcomovi. These 
facts all tell in favor of the supposition that the Snake dance was 
celebrated in Walpi before the settlement of Sitcomovi, as the 
legends distinctly state. 

Tcub'-wymp-hi-ya (Antelope Priests). 

Samiwiki Tcu-a (Snake) 4 

Wikyatiwa " 

Hofi'yi " 

Ka'sro .- " 

Kwaa Pat-ki (Water house) 2 

Tcoshofiiwa " 

Nasyiinweve . . .Ko-kop (Timber) 2 

Katci " 

Hahawe A-la (Horn) 2 

Samimoki " 

Ka'kapti Tu-wa (Earth) 1 

Intiwa Ka-tci'-na I 

Masiumtiwa Ho-na'-ni (Badger) 1 

TI^ y ::::::::::::::} Tanoa »{ Te »" yo(p < i " e, 



2 



Total 15 

The chiefs of this fraternity are : 

Samiwiki Tcu-a Moflwi (Chief). 

Nasyiinweve . . Ko-kop Ku'-yi " (Water Chief). 

Hahawe* Horn " " " 

Kwaa Pat-ki " " " 

Tcoshofiiwa... " " " " 

Kakapti Tu-wa Tu-wa " (Earth Chief). 

The strongest representation in the Antelope fraternity, as in 
the Snake, is from the Snake family, and the Water House and 



*This old man performs his part for his nephew, a small boy not old 
enough for the duty. He functions also as the smoker chief. 
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Horn contribute two each. These three ancient families are 
well represented, as they naturally would be, among the chiefs. 

If we glance over the lists of Walpi and Sitcomovi gentes 
several items appear highly suggestive in connection with the 
fact that the latter pueblo was never mentioned * in early Spanish 
history. The strongest families at Walpi are not correspondingly 
powerful at Sitcomovi ; thus the A'-la, Tcii'-a, and Pat'-ki at 
Walpi number one hundred and sixty souls, or more than one- 
half the whole population, but at Sitcomovi there are but ten of 
these, or between one-tenth and one-fifteenth of the total, and 
these are confined to one family, the Pat'-ki. The legitimate 
conclusion which can be drawn from this condition is that these 
three prominent families, which are the oldest in Walpi, existed 
there before the settlement of Sitcomovi, and have retained their 
prominence since that time. Such a conclusion is borne out by 
legendary history, for these three families are universally said to 
have been the first f settlers in Walpi. 

The strongest family in Sitcomovi is the Ho-na'-ni, Badger, 
which has thirty-two members against one in Walpi. This fact 
supports the tradition which states that these people settled 
Sitcomovi, having quarreled with the other Walpians. 

The A'-sa J family is equally divided in the two pueblos, as far 
as the men are concerned, but very unequally distributed as re- 
gards the women and children. Only two A'-sa women live in 
Walpi, while eleven are domiciled in Sitcomovi, or proportion- 
ally one one-hundredth of the whole in one, and one-fifteenth in 
the other pueblo. This distribution is not at variance with tra- 
dition, which states that the A'-sa people originally settled at 
Sitcomovi, and indicates that they arrived in Tusayan after the 
separation of the Ho na'-ni from Walpi. The members of all 
the other component families of Walpi and Sitcomovi are few in 
number, with men and women about equally distributed in the 
two villages. Tradition declares that they were late arrivals on 
the East mesa, possibly refugees from abandoned pueblos in other 

*It probably did not exist even as late as the time of the reconquest of 
Tusayan. 

t The first people were the Bears, of whom only five descendants survive 
in Walpi and none in Sitcomovi. 

J See my remarks on the blood^kinship of this family in a former 
article. 
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parts of Tusayan. Supposing now that the present vigor of 
families in these two villages has some relation to their age, or 
that the strongest in numbers today was probably proportion- 
ally powerful in the past, we arrive at the conclusion that the 
Horn, Snake, and Water House families were early settlers at 
Walpi, and that the Badgers and A'-sa founded Sitcomovi* 
Turning to traditions, we find that they state the same thing, 
which is probably as near as we can hope to get to the vague 
history of these pueblos. 

The element of possible error in my reasoning is, of course, the 
danger in supposing that families now powerful were formerly 
the strongest. In some instances this objection might be fatal 
to my conclusion, but in this case we are justified in accepting 
the premise. The support of tradition indicates that by using 
it we are not assuming too much. The general conclusions to 
which the preceding discussion tends, are : 

1. That none of the pueblos on the East mesa of Tusayan oc- 
cupied their present sites two hundred and fifty years ago. 

2. That Walpi was built on its present site by the Bear and 
Snake peoples, later joined by the Horn and Water House, some 
time between 1680 and 1700. 

3. That Sitcomovi was settled by malcontents of the Badger 
family in Walpi about the first decade of the eighteenth century. 

4. That the Ka-tci'-na cult is a secondary one in Tusayan and 
was brought there by the Badger people in comparatively recent 
times. 

If we can trust the legends that the Ho-na'-ni brought the 
Ka-tci'-na dances and that they came after the Bear, Horn, Snake, 
and Water House, the original ritual of the Walpians was com- 
posed of ceremonial unmasked observances the group which I 
have elsewhere called the Nine Days' ceremonials. This con. 
elusion would seem to be indicated by the great differences in 
the two groups, and implies that the Ka-tci'-na were an in- 
corporated cult in the composite system. Moreover, as we would 

*The remaining smaller families, it is supposed, united themselves with 
these powerful ones at some more recent date than the original settle" 
ment. They may have been made up largely of captives or refugees 
from destroyed pueblos ; but both the analysis of the census and exist- 
ing legends show they were not of the original inhabitants of the East 
mesa. 
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expect, the family who brought that cult came from the east or 
neighborhood of the eastern pueblos, where such dances long ago 
existed and still survive. As additional evidence of their kin- 
ship, telling in favor of the derivation of the Ka-tci'-na from the 
east and southeast, may be added the linguistic argument that 
the same word (" Ka-tci'-na, Cachena ") is common to the two 
localities. 

The Ka-tci'-na gens is placed among the Badger people and is 
represented as a separate family in Walpi. It is an interesting 
fact that the official badge of the Ka-tci'-na cult is held in this 
pueblo by Intiwa and not in Sitcomovi, in which the majority of 
the Badgers live. This fact would lead us to suppose that the sepa- 
ration of the Badgers from the other Walpi families was not due 
to a difference in their cult, since their palladium* was left behind 
at the time of separation. The separation of the Ho-na'-ni from 
the Ka-tci'na was after the nature of a schism, and by some in- 
explicable cause the smaller division still hold the badge of the 
Ka-tci'-na(s). 

Every nine days' ceremonial has its characteristic sand picture 
forming an essential part of the altar, but in the Ka-tci'-na cele- 
bration these rarely exist. This fact with others tells in favor 
of the theory of a different origin of the two groups of ceremo- 
nials which formed the two cults still extant in Walpi. I believe 
the sand pictures are characteristic of the primitive cult of 
Tusayan, and when they exist in Ka-tci'-na observances are 
derivative and secondary. 

It is a well-known fact that the Navajos practice elaborate sand 
painting, which is supposed to have been derived from the 
Pueblos. I am not sure, however, that such is the case, and 
certainly new arguments must be brought forward before such 
a conclusion can be adopted. As all the more elaborate sand 
paintings occur in ceremonials of the more primitive cult, and 
as a rule these resemble more closely the ceremonies of the 
nomads, I am inclined to ascribe the habit of sand painting to 
some semi-nomadic race, from which it was derived by both 
Pueblos and Navajos. The existence of this habit among Cali- 
fornia Indians is highly suggestive, and it is to this region rather 

* TV-po-ni or society badge, which is the insignium of the chief of the 
Ka-tci'-na. 
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than to the original home of the Athapascans that we should 
look for the people who first practiced it.* 

The accompanying list, giving the names of the peoples and 
the ceremonials ascribed to them, shows that most of the rites 
of the primitive cult, or Nine Days' ceremonials, were intro- 
duced f by the earliest peoples of Tusayan. 

The following ceremonials were introduced by the prominent 
peoples of the population : 



Peoples. 


Fetishes or ceremonials. 


Ho'-nau-uh \ 

Pa'-kab J 

Tcu'-a -j 

A'-la \ 

Pat'-ki j 

Pi'ba 


Al-wymp-ki-ya. 

Wii-wu-tcim-tu, 1 w „„, ™.„ 
Na-ac-nai-ya, '} N ewFire. 
Tcu-tciib (Snake-Antelope). 

Le'-len-ti (Flute). 

Co-yaP-un-a. 

Pa'-lii-lu-kofi-ti. 

Kwa'-kwan-tu. 

Ta'-tau-kya-muh. 

Ka-tci / -na(s). 


Ho-na'-ni 





The contingent of the inhabitants of Walpi who say that their 
ancestors came from the south (Pa-lat-kwa-bi) includes a total 
of fifty-seven, or about one-fifth the whole, if we limit the claim 
to the Pat'-ki, or one-third if we include the Tu'-wa and Ta'-bo. 
Next to the A'-la the Pat'-ki are the strongest in numbers in 
Walpi today, and with the Earth and Rabbit people form one- 
half the population of Sitcomovi. If the legend that these peo- 
ples came from the far south can be relied upon, the proportion 
of those from this region is large. The whole discussion, of 
course, hangs on the truth of the statements which the priests 
make about the situation of their original home, and I can only 

* Sand painting has become a pastime in Japan, but in certain Asiatic 
tribes it still retains a sacred character. 

t These data were obtained independently of the others pointing to the 
same conclusion. 
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reiterate the story, often repeated, that the Pat-ki people came 
from the south. 

The most numerous people in Walpi are the Horn people, con- 
stituting about one-fourth the total population. Both they and 
the Snake claim that their ancestors came from the north, 
and that they built houses on many sites before they entered 
the land where they now dwell. No one distinctly states that 
they were ever nomads, but it is probable that they lived for a 
long time a semi-nomadic life. 

These facts, indicating the amalgamation of peoples from dif- 
ferent directions, while supporting the belief in the composite 
character of the Hopi Indians, throw only an uncertain light on 
their kinship with other stocks distinct from those of the Pueblos. 
Nothing has here been brought forward to point to any in- 
timate relation with the nomads, although it has been indicated 
that certain component families have Navajo blood. The Hopi 
people of the East mesa of Tusayan are composite, but in them 
the blood of the Pueblos predominates. They claim kinship 
with the other sedentary tribes of New Mexico and Arizona and 
speak a tongue which is peculiar to them, but with many foreign 
words from Tanoan, Keresan, Piman, and other sources. Even 
their language is a composite one, tempting one who relies 
wholly on linguistics as a basis of classification to associate them 
with now one and then another linguistic stock as their nearest 
kin, accordingly as he studies one or another component. It is 
with these and similar composite peoples that the linguist should 
observe great caution in his generalizations. 



